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Musical Culture. 
IV. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES. 

Public performances can do much for diffusing 
musical culture. This has never been doubted ; 
on the contrary, it is the custom with managers 
and agents to assure us in the most emphatic lan- 
guage that their chief object, in opening this or 
that series of concerts or operas, is the improve- 
ment of the public taste, and that for this reason 
they have spared neither trouble nor expense to 
procure the first class of talent, and the first 
class of every thing besides. The fact, however, 
is that these performances.are frequently of such 
a nature as must necessarily tend to lower instead 
of elevating the taste. We shall leave this kind 
of public performances to their fate and direct 
attention to the institutions, that are founded on 
such a basis, and managed in such spirit that 
there is reason to expect they must exercise a 
wholesome influence on the community, in which 
they are established. 

The Opera would be the first entitled to our 
regard, since of all it is the most powerful for 
cultivating the people; but, unfortunately, there 
is none. The modern Italian opera, with which 
we are regaled in this quarter of the globe, de- 
deserves no mention as an institution for the 
advancement of true art. This is too well known 
to need one word more. Until there shall be a 
national English opera, an opera founded on 
English life and language ; above all, an opera, 
the music of which is a faithful representation ot 
the libretto with all its scenes, situations, phases, 
passions and emotions, a musical drama in truth, 
—until then we can do nothing, but like the 
daughters of Zion veil our faces, strew ashes on 
our heads and — hope! 

We have, therefore, only to consider the vari- 
ous concert performances, vocal and instrumental. 
When, as the first condition for obtaining its end 
we require of a performance that it come as near 
perfection as possible, we are reminded of the 
undeniable, though often forgotten fact, that the 
performance, so to speak, has absolute power over 
the life and death of a work of the creative tone 
art. A miserable performance will “ murder” 
any composition, whatever life and beauty its 
author may have infused into it; as, on the con- 
trary, an excellent performance may sometimes 
impart life and beauty into a dull piece. The 
composer, of all artists, has this great disadvan- 
tage, that his creations must undergo a second 
birth through the performers. How different 
with the painter, with the sculptor, and even 
with the poet, who send their works out into the 
world, and all may look at them, but none dare 
deform them! If this be borne in mind, it is ev- 
ident how much depends on the performance as 
regards the proper appreciation and enjoyment 
of a composition by the audience. 

It may be fairly presumed that no musical soci- 
ety, however long and firmly established in a 
community, ever made the gradual improvement 
of the public its object. We should probably 





hear from all, to whom such a proposal might be 
made, that the public is a “many-headed mon- 
ster,” ungrateful, like the frozen serpent. which 
bit the poor rustic in his benevolent attempt to 
warm the reptile and awaken him to sensibility. 
Who will say that this is altogether a false accu- 
sation ? If then the societies have their own im- 
provement and advantage more at heart than 
that of the public, it seems but natural that, if 
they can combine both, they will be gainers by it. 

In the selection of the compositions to be per- 
formed publicly, the greatest mistakes are fre- 
quently made. Especially when the object is to 
introduce the works of a composer, of whom 
there is as yet little, if anything, known, and 
whose style is moreover strikingly original, the 
greatest discretion is necessary; or the attempt 
will fail of success. If the selection is to be made 
from the old masters, such pieces as appear old- 
fashioned should be avoided ; as, in selecting from 
the compositions of modern composer, those 
should be left aside, which in too high a degree 
represent the “music of the future”; a term, 
which, as our readers know, is ironically applied 
to many productions of the new German school, 
denoting that they are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the present generation. Whoever is 
acquainted with musical literature will also know 
that among the works of almost all great compo- 
sers, there are some, which, although of much in- 
terest to the student, are unfit for public perfor- 
mances. In general, no composition answers 
this end that must be heard several times before 
it can be understood. 

Many concerts would be more effective if they 
were shorter. The public is a dyspeptic ; it can- 
not digest much solid music at once. At the 
Symphony concerts of the royal orchestra in 
Berlin, performed before a most selected and cul- 
tivated audience, the programme always con- 
sisted of only two or three numbers. First, a 
short Symphony by Haydn or Mozart ; secondly, 
a larger Symphony by Beethoven or some later 
composer. Sometimes an overture, or a classical 
violin solo, was put in between the two sympho- 
nies. Compare to this the programmes of such 
concerts as they sometimes give in London dur- 
ing the season, which exhibit from thirty to forty 
pieces. Only an English constitution, sustained 
by large quantities of roast beef and porter, can 
sit out such monster concerts. To them, perfor- 
mances of such infinite length are seemingly 
“just the right thing”; for, we always read that 
they were crowded to excess. 

With the better classes of our singing societies 
it is the custom to perform publicly almost noth- 
ing but Oratorios. The performance of an Ora- 
torio commonly lasts from three to four hours; 
while as a composition it balongs to the most sci- 
entific class. It can hardly be expected of a 
man, however great his love for music, to sit lis- 
tening for so long atime with undiminished atten- 
tion to fugues and canons, only now and then 
relieved by an air, which, moreover, generally 
opens with a long recitative. We must remem- 





ber that the Oratorio as a musical dramatic poem 
rests wholly on long by-gone times ; that, conse- 
quently, it has not the interest for us as for an 
audience of Handel’s and Bach’s time. Through 
the genius of Mendelssohn it has in some respect 
been modernized and the interest for it partly 
revived ; still, we hear continually that the time 
demands its right as before. The immediate con- 
sequence is that occasionally only an Oratorio is 
produced by the tone-poets of our age. The 
more circumspect rather choose to compose Can- 
tatas with secular subjects; which, moreover, do 
not constrain them to write in a style in which 
they feel they cannot vie with the old masters- 
However, as there are few Cantatas with Eng- 
lish text, and as societies must have works to per- 
form, they will not neglect the Oratorio; and 
they will do well. An Oratorio like the Messiah 
or St. Paul is worth a great number of modern 
Cantatas. But as we have to do with the public 
performances here in so far only as they promote 
musical culture, the absolute value of a composi- 
tion decides nothing. With this view a selection 
of some of the clearest and most effective cho- 
ruses and airs, arranged as a miscellaneous con- 
cert, will frequently prove of much more useful- 
ness than the whole work. Judicious selections 
from classical operas with English text, and from 
the mass of beautiful songs for mixed chorus by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann aud other recent com- 
posers, would likewise prove so. It is superfluous 
to add that, if the concert is to be a sacred one, 
the pieces intended for performance shonld be of 
a truly religious character ; so that in such cases 
neither Cantatas, nor Operas and worldly songs, 
afford the proper material. 

With orchestral concerts the main feature of 
the programme is the SympHony. Not long ago 
a discussion was going on in this paper, as to the 
best place for the Symphony. As local causes 
frequently influence the arrangement of a pro- 
gramme, nothing positive can be said about it. 
It were a mistake, at all events, to give the 
Symphony at the close of along concert, when 
the attention of the audience is already much 
exhausted by the preceding pieces. The aim 
should be to perform it where there is reason to 
suppose it will be best enjoyed ; without regard 
to custom or tradition. When a Symphony, or 
any other important orchestral work, is to be 
performed, which embodies a poetical subject, 
you should never omit to explain the latter on 
the programme; a brief extract from a good crit- 
icism on both the work and its author would like- 
wise contribute to interest the audience and aid 
them to understand and rightly appreciate the 
work. Jullien, whenever he performed Beetho- 
ven’s C minor Symphony here in his concerts 
seven years ago, used to call special attention on 
the programme to the Scherzo, as “descriptive 
of an advancing army.” Though this was rather 
a prosaic conception of that wonderful Scherzo, 
still it had this effect, that this movement was lis- 
tened to with more interest than the rest. 

It is a good idea, as has sometimes been carried 
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out in our orchestral concerts to make up the 
programme by works of one composer exclusively ; 
the anniversary of the master’s birthday, or a 
similar event, frequently furnishing the occasion. 
Those among the audience, who desire to learn, 
will here find an opportunity more fully to ob- 
serve the composer’s style, or his versatility as 
revealed in forms of an entirely opposite nature ; 
provided the programme is arranged judiciously. 
Equally interestinfi and instructive are historical 
concerts, illustrating the progress of the Art down 
to our time. We remember with great pleasure 
such a concert—which, however, was purely 
vocal — given, some years ago, at the Tremont 
Temple, in Boston, by the choir of the Church 
of the Advent. Every piece was introduced by 
some remarks on its style, its composer and the 
period it was to illustrate, delivered by Mr. A. 
W. Thayer. 1t is a pity that such instances are 
not more frequent. 

Orchestral concerts are seldom given without 
solos for the voice. In regard to these it is above 
all recommended that the singers pronounce the 
text distinctly, so that we can understand what 
they sing. The habit of delivering songs with 
Italian or German words to an audience speaking 
English deserves to be earnestly condemned. 
It is like striking reason and common sense in the 
face, whatever the advocates of this unnatural 
enstom may say. In a bravura-aria, where the 
exhibition of vocal skill is the aim, it is of little 
consequence ; but in a song the words are as im- 
portant as the music; and sometimes more so. 
The only excuse that can be offered for the 
practice, is the scarcity of songs with English 
text, suitable for public performances. 

To the various chamber concerts, as Quartet, 
Trio, Piano Soirées, &c., most of the preceding 
remarks will also apply. They play a noble part 
in the history of modern music. This class of 
concerts, more than the others, has always been 
conducted in the spirit of true art. The music 
performed is of the highest order ; and frequently 
accessible to amateurs, in its original form, for 
study. In respect to musical culture they cannot 
but exercise a wholesome influence. The latter 
may not always be felt so soon ; it requires many 
strokes to make an impression on cold iron ; why 
should less (strokes with the bow) be required 
to make an impression on cold minds? These 
concerts, particularly, need encouragement. 

Benpa. 


Rossini and his Works. 


Our Paris correspondent furnishes us with the 
following agreeable chit-chat about the great 
composer of “ William Tell,” and “ The Barber,” 
and about Bosio, the admired prima donna: 

The long and pitiless persecution on the part 
of the authorities of the musical world, which 
Rossini wawisely laid so deeply to heart as to re- 
solve, in the plenitude of his magnificent powers, 
that he would compose no more, having given 
way to a juster appreciation of the chef d’auvres 
which he has given to the world, some of his 

at works are now performed every winter at 
the Italian opera of Paris. At present the Cen- 
erentola is the attraction with Alboni for Rosina. 
The other evening a gentleman, who had been 
listening with the utmost delight and admiration 
to the exquisite variations introduced into the 
famous rondo by the highly accomplished but 
enormously fat cantatrice, the crescendo of whose 
triumphs as a singer are matched by a steady in- 
crease of embonpoint, which threatens to expand 
her to tae proportions of an elephant, inquired 
of a friend beside him, “by whom those variations 
were composed.” 








“ By Rodes,” replied the friend. “ Ah, of 
course, it is very natural that they should need a 
Colossus to execute them!” returred the amateur. 
This same splendid chef dauvre, La Cenerentola, 
was first brought out in the Valle Theatre at 
Rome during the carnival of 1817, two months 
after the production of Ofello, one year betore 
that of the Barbiere, three months before that of 
La Gazza Ladra, seven months before that of 
Arsine, and ten months before that of Mosé in 
Egitto! This was the richest and most active 
portion of the master’s life, and it is believed that 
no similar oxample of musical fecundity can be 
found. His genius exerted itself with equal rich- 
ness and facility in all styles, tones and manners; 
the tragic, the comic, the sacred, the profane, the 
[at rion, ; in these marvellous compositions we 

nd the expression of all human emotions, smiles, 
tears, joys, sorrows, terrors and aspirations, aud 
all this produced with such unexampled rapidity, 
in the midst of the incessant insults and clamors 
of hostile critics versed in the arts of torture, 
and the yet more cruel indifference of the public. 
On its first appearance the Cenerentola was 
brought out with a cast of third-rate performers, 
and was atotal failure. At the close of the season it 
was brought out again in the same style, and with 
the same success. On the following night, Ros- 
sini, who would have preferred seeing his opera 
heartily hissed rather than received with the ut- 
ter indifference with which the public had hitherto 
treated it, hired a score or two of the hangers-on 
who figure so conspicuously amongst the machin- 
ery of the modern stage in Paris, under the 
name of claqueurs, in Rome under that of lazza- 
roni, and desired them to be on duty during the 
evening’s performance. 

“ Whic assages do you wish us to applaud ?” 
demanded the leader of the band. 

“You are not to applaud at all,” replied Ros- 
sini “ you are to hiss vigorously, indiscriminately 
I don’t care where, so that you make noise and 
confusion enough to rouse the house and cause 
the representation to be brought to an end.” 

“Very good,” said the leader, “if that is all 
you want, we will take care to satisfy you.” 


Before the performance began the lazzaroni 
were at their posts, and the dull apathy of the 
audience was soon broken up by the roar of hisses 
that accompanied the progress of the work. Dis 
turbed by the persistence and violence of the 
hissing, the public began to resent what seemed 
like a determinrtion, on the part of his enemies, 
to deprive the new composer of achance of mak- 
ing himself heard ; and as they were now really 
listening to the music for the first time, and en- 
deavoring to judge for themselves of its merits, 
the admirable beauty of the work, despite the 
weakness of its execution, speedily roused the 
enthusiasm of the audieuce in its favor. Loud 
bursts of applause now drowned the storm of 
hisses sent forth by the lazzaroni; the rondo was 
encored, and the opera terminated amidst a tem- 

t of popular applause. Five years afterwards 
it was brought out in Paris, and met with a very 
cold reception—critics and singers were banded 
against the brilliant innovator, and determined 
to shut him out from public favor. It was not 
until Signora Monbhelli, whose singing of Rossini’s 
masterpieces, and especially of tas Cenerentola, 
had won for their author the suffrages of all Italy 
that Rossini began to be understood in Paris. 
Since then his creations have had for interpreters 
Malibran, Sontag, Grisi, Centi, Borghi-Mamo and 
Alboni; Levasseur, Lablache, Rubini, Pellegrini, 
Tamburini, Ronconi and Mario, who have won 
their most brilliant laurels in the service of his 
muse. The late Bosio, also a reigning favorite at 
the Paris Opera, had just heen making a success- 
ful campaign in St. Petersburg, when her death 
occurred in that city. One evening, when she 
was at a private party, at the hotel of a Prince, 
a passionate lover of music, and himself a musi- 
cian, she noticed a beautiful Havana lap-dog, 
scarcely cos a than a ladies fist, and white as 
snow, curled up in one corner of a sofa. “What 
a lovely little creature!” cried the singer in rap- 
tures, “ and how intelligent it looks!” She then 
took up the little animal, caressed it, and replaced 
it on its silken couch. Madame Bosio, soon after- 








wards, at the Prince’s request, sang a favorite air 
by Glinka, the Mozart of Russia, and author of 
the fine opera, “ Dead for the Czar.” The song 
was received with enthusiastic applause, and the 
Prince, addressing the fair artist, demanded, 
“ What can I do, madam, in acknowledgment of 
the pleasure you have given us by singing that 
beautiful air of our national composer?” “ Give 
me your little dog, Prince!” replied the artist. 
“ You shall have him to-morrow, madam,” said 
the Prince. The next day, a servant brought to 
her house the little animal she so much wished 
to possess. As it was very cold. the Prince had 
wrapped the little fellow in an Indian Cashmere 
shawl, worth fifteen thousand francs, and he beg- 
ged the artist to accept the dog with his wrapper. 
Certainly a most ingenious method of making a 
princely present. X. Y. Z. 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 
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Johanna Kinkel’s Eight Letters to a Friend. 
ON INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
(Translated by Wm. Gravert, A. M.) 

‘eb 

An increase of music cultivating individuals 
would just now be less needful to the artistic 
world, than an increase of such as understand 
how truly to enjoy and judge music. Since the 
beginning of the history of music, the same talk 
of the dillettanti has been reiterated time and 
again, that the apex had been reached by some 
idol, and that the modern can compose no more. 
It is a pity that by this musical conservatism 
many a talent is stifled. 

All such as are incapable of viewiug the art in 
its ensemble and outlines, stick to the names ot 
celebrated men. The “ professional” leaders in 
smaller towns to whose judgment the public ad- 
heres, blindfold, generally choose unto themselves 
a few musical celebrities always headed by Beet- 
hoven, whom alone they consider fit for consider- 
ation, and any musician loses, with them, his rank 
who permits the musical “ rest of mankind” to 
stand beside the former in their dignity. They 
are wont to talk very unconsciously of the many 
“ false fifths” to be found in recent compositions, 
confounding it with what they once heard of two 
pure progressions of fifths. The children of these 
professional leaders are born and raised in this 
comic presumption, and want to perform the 
“ Sonata pathetique,” before they have under- 
stood the scales. 


Lest the following generation inherit the same 
night-mare we were sighing under during our 
own aspirations, it would be best to introduce the 
knowledge of the history of art in wider spheres. 

It is not the exact connoisseurs of the ancient 
who oppose the modern in a hostile manner, but 
the ignorant and incompetent ones. Those who 
are vociferating most loudly for Sebastian Bach, 
and pretend to like nothing better than a fugue, 
are the ones who, on a prelude and a fugue of the 
“well tempered piano” being played to them, 
will say in all earnestness: I like the former 
fugue best, the latter was not quite as “ fine.” 

They understand by the “former” fugue the 
prelude which they, on account of its popular 
runs, understand better than the real fugue. 
This curious fact occurred to me almost every 
time when I performed a prelude and fugue of 
Bach to some such leading “ connoisseur.” 

If you blame, for very substantial reasons, some 
slight defect in a composition of Beethoven, they 
are impertinent enough to represent to you, that 
the coming generation only will be able fully to 
understand this master ; but if you play for them 
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some little known piece of the great master 
anonymously, they find it “ very trivial.” 

All this will cease of itself if the historical de- 
velopment of music is studied. How often do 
past centuries present an apparent climax, 
above which the contemporaries admit of no 
gradation; but how has not the succeeding cen- 
tury put to shame such a superstition! It is just 
as true moreover, that the spirit most strikingly 
exhibited by some composer, is that of an entire 
period and that both always mutually influence 
each other. 

If we want to judge fairly of a master, we 
must study the work of his cotemporaries, and 
the connecting links of his epoch with the others, 
as thoroughly as we do the works bearing exclu- 
sively his name. The rimbus of a single head 
may thus, indeed, disappear, but we gain a whole 
and general view instead. 

You may object that the time of a pupil cul- 
tivating music as a secondary department, is not 
sufficient to allow him a synopsis of its entire 
domain, without interfering with his progress in 
playing. Consider, however, that it is of more 
importance to develop the pupil as a really musi- 
cal individual, than to increase the number of 
piano-virtuosi; for the latter are, next to the 
bravura singers, the most unmusical people in 
the world. 

A piano virtuoso employs almost all of his time 
in acquiring the velocity of fingers needed for 
his immensely difficult and otherwise altogether 
worthless pieces. He seldom obtains, besides, 
understanding and judgment, for, by means of 
exclusive intercourse with a great many trifles, 
he becomes obtuse and indifferent to the highest 
in art wherever he meets with it. Such purely 
technical men are generally the vainest, most 
shallow and intolerable persons with whom the 
entire starry sky turns solely around their 
“turns” and trills. The most sublime thought 
leaves them cold because it is not expressed in 
sixty-fourths, and they regard as a hypocrite any 
one finding delight in so simple music. They 
have never reflected on the origin of music, its 
development and connection with other conditions 
and facts in the field of art; it suffices for them 
that the piano has been invented ; this fully an- 
swers their aspirations. I have met with con- 
cert-giving virtuosi who have never heard the 
name of Handel. One of them thinking Handel 
was a recent composer, remarked on hearing one 
of his compositions for the first time ; “ this young 
man will hardly be successful.” 

If every body devoting a few hours daily to 
musical technics, would employ but one half hour 
in the study of the history of his art, the trifling 
loss in velocity would amply be remunerated. 
Our dilettanti should certainly understand how 
ridiculous it is to “ape” virtuosi, and rather 
direct their ambition to the scientific part of 
mnsic. 

But whoever wants simply to learn to play a 
few piano-pieces, should at last refrain from judg- 
ing and discussing, lest he cut a terribly ludicrous 


figure. 
(To be continued.) 








Personat.—One of the private visits in which the 
Prince of Wales indulged, while in Boston, was one 
to the great piano factory of the Chickerings. 

The Prince has given several sittings to the artists 
who are engaged by Government to paint a picture 
representing the President and himself at the grave 
of Washington. 





New Instruments, 
BY HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
THE OCTO-BASS. 


M. Vuillaume, a musical iustrament maker of 
Paris, whose excellent violins are so much esteemed, 
has just enriched the family of stringed instruments 
by a fine and powerful member,—the octo-bass. 

This instrument is not—as many imagine—the 
low octave of the donble-bass; it is but the low oc- 
tave of the violoncello. It consequently descends 
— a third—than the four-stringed double- 

ASS, ‘ 

The left-hand fingers of the player not being suf- 
ficiently long, nor sufficiently strong, to act fitly on 
the strings (for the octo-bass is of colossal dimension, ) 
Mr. Vuillaume has contrived a set of moveable keys, 
which, pressing the strings with energy, bring them 
on to frets placed on the neck of the instrument, for 
producing the tones and semitones. These keys are 
moved by levers, which the left hand seizes and 
draws up and down behind the neck of the instru- 
ment: and by seven other pedal-keys, upon which 
the foot of the player acts. 

It suffices to say that the octo-bass cannot execute 
any rapid succession ; and that it must have assigned 
to it a special part, differing in many respects from 
the double-bass part. Its compass is an octave and 
a fifth only. 

This instrament has sounds of remarkable power 
and beauty, full and strong, without roughness. It 
would be of admirable effect in a large orchestra ; 
and all Festival orchestras, where the number of in- 
strumentalists amount to more than one hundred and 
fifty, should have at least three. 

We shall not here contest the opinion that tends 
to consider the recent inventions of instrument-mak- 
ers as fatal to Musical Art. These inventions exer- 
cise, in their sphere, the same influence that all 
marches of civilization exercise ; the abuse that may 
be made of them,—that even which indisputably is 
made—proves nothing against their value.—London 
Musical Times, November 1. 





The Opera Comique. 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 
GRETRY. 

André Erneste Modeste Grétry was born at Liége 
on the 11th of February, 1741. His father, who was 
of noble blood, but poor, had a situation of first vio- 
lin in the chapel of the cathedral, into which he got 
his son received, from the age of six, as a chorister. 
The child had a pretty voice, which he lost as he 
grew to manhood ; his master had forced him to sing 
during the period that his voice was breaking. This 
master, who was extremely brutal, declared that little 
Grétry was incapable of learning music. The father 
of Grétry did not share this opinion, and withdrew 
him from the chapel of the collegiate church, in or- 
der to confide his education to a more amiable master, 
named Leclerc, a professor of ability, with whom the 
child made rapid progress. As he very early showed 
an aptitude for composition, a professor of learning 
was given him—the organist of the cathedral. He 
had also a master of counterpoint, but as soon as he 
was able to write music with a certain facility, not 
desiring to push his studies any further, he applied 
himself to composition. ‘ I had not enough patience 
to restrict myself to my lessons of composition,” said 
he in his Essais sur la Musique ; “1 had a thousand 
ideas in my head, and the impulse to make use of 
them was too strong to be resisted. I composed six 
symphonies ; they were executed in our town with 
success. He was persuaded that it was indispensable 
he should go and study in Italy, and for this reason 
he wrote a mass which obtained for him a place in 
a college at Rome, founded by the citizens of Liége. 
He then proceeded to the eternal city, in company 
with a dealer in relics. He studied there under the 
guidance of Casali, a celebrated contrapuntist, whose 
advice he failed to follow with sufficient assiduity. 
A certain number of essays in vocal music, and sev- 
eral symphonic pieces, brought him so far into prom- 
mence that he was intrusted with the task of com- 
posing the music for two interludes for the Alberti 
theatre. An Englishman with a passion for music 
(Melomane) offered him a pension if he would go 
with him to London, and Grétry was about to start, 
when an attaché of the French embassy, named 
Mellon, showed him the opera of Rose et Colas. 
Monsigny’s score taught him what our Opéra Comi- 
que was, and inspired him with the determination to 
give the preference to Paris. On his way he passed 
through Geneva, and there he had played an old 
piece, Isabelle et Gertrude, to which he had written 
new music, at the same time giving a few lessons to 
gain a living. It was in Switzerland that Grétry 
became acquainted with Voltaire, who urged him to 





roceed immediately to Paris, which he did. There 
he made haste to study our language, at the Théatre 
Francais, where he regularly attended the perform- 
ances until a libretto should fall into his hands from 
the skies. He was of a weak constitution, which 
caused his friends to fear that he would not live long, 
a prediction which was happily falsified, for Grétry 
died when he was past 72. After the following 
fashion did Grimm speak of him : 

“ Grétry has a gentle and refined countenance, 
with the rolling eye and pallid-ar of a man of ge- 
nius. He is an agreeable companion. He has mar- 
ried a young woman with a pair of very black eyes, 
which is a strong step for a man with such a chest ; 
but he is in better health since he has married.” 

Another conteenpetary Bachaumont, in his secret 
memoirs, says, at the date of December 14, 1769: 

“Tt is with sorrow that the lovers of the Italian 
Theatre, who had conceived the greatest hopes in 
respect of Grétry, that Pergolese of France, perceive 
that this composer is on the point of being mown 
down by the scythe of death in the flower of his age 
His chest is attacked, and the kind of life he leads 
contributes not a little to aggravate his condition. It 
is jadmitted pretty well on all hands that he was cal- 
culated to operate a revolution in the music of that 
theatre, the corypheee of which appear but mediocre 
persons by the side of this writer.” 


Such was the great artist whose gradual success I 
am about to attempt exhibiting to the reader. Grétry 
had first to surmount the immense difficulty against 
which beginners so often struggle in vain—finding a 
libretto. This first herculean labor accomplished, 
another scarcely less hard to overcome presented 
itself—to meet with a manager who would consent to 
prodtce the work of an unknown composer. Now 
this is what happened to Grétry. I had previously 
said that Phillidor had been unable to find him a 
poem, and for two years all research was vain, but 
Grétry at last laid his hand on a librettist, who, like 
himself, was unknown, and who gave him a libretto 
founded on a tale of Marmontel, Les Marriages Sam- 
nites, which the Italian theatre refused, the subject 
being considered too serious for the style to which 
that establishment was devoted. It was then arrang- 
ed for the Royal Academy of Music, where it was 
also refused. An attempt was made to produce it at 
the Prince de Conti’s, but the exeeution was so bad 
that it was abandoned. One person alone did not 
share the general opinion, and this was the Comte de 
Creatz, the ambassador of the King of Sweden. He 
invited Grétry to dine with him to meet Marmontel, 
and placed the two guests side by side. These two 
men made acquaintance, and the poet, after receiving 
rather coolly the advances of the composer, was at 
last won over to him by his witty conversation. Over 
the dessert he promised him a libretto. 

He kept his word, and on the 20th of August, Ze 
Huron, by Marmontel and Grétry, was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the public of the Comédie Italienne. 
The composer had introduced several pieees from the 
Mariages Samniies. _Grimm speaks of the first per- 
formance in the following terms, after rendering 
homage to the good execution of the opera, due 
principally to Caillot and to M. and Mad. Laruette : 

“ M. Grétry is a young man who here makes his 
first attempt; but this attempt is a agra 
which, beyond gainsay, raises its author to the high- 
est rank. In all France Phillidor alone could mea- 
sure weapons with this man. You find in his operas 
examples of every style.” 

Not so good a harmonist as Phillidor, and perhaps 
with less facility than Monsigny, he possessed in a 
high degree the art of stirring the emotions of the 
crowd. He had imbibed from the society of men of 
letters, which he esteemed more than that of his col- 
leagues,* a correctness of feeling and a degree of 
truth in translating the thoughts of his collaborators, 
which had caused Sédaine to say of him, on hearing 
Le Huron, “ That’s the man I want.” They were 
born one for the other, for although the poet was not 
much of a literary man, and the composer by no 
means a profound musician, both had vivid feelings, 
and possessed the art of communicating their impres- 
sions to the public. 

After Le Huron, Grétry brought out Lucile in Jan- 
uary, 1769. The words by the good man Anseaume. 
After the performance the authors were called for : 
the composer alone was named, the poet desired to 
remain anonymous. “He is wrong!” cried some 
one in the pit. This naive observation must have 
been singularly flattering to Anscaume, who heard it 
from the prompter’s box, where he was modestly en- 
sconced. ‘‘ This romantic piece’ says a contempor- 
ary, “exhibited the rare spectacle of an audience 


*It was to him that Voltaire said, with more malice than 
truth, ‘‘ You are witty, sir, and yet you are a musician.” 
This, by-the-by, was meant as a hit at J. J. Rousseau, who 
was well able to return it. 
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melting into tears. The composer has seconded the 

t to a marvel, and violently stirred (brise) the 
earts of his hearers by arietes fall of passion. 
Every one left weeping and enchanted ; so that the 
piece is looked upon as crowned with the greatest 
success. It is in this opera that the famous quatuor 
occurs, 

* Oi peut-on étre mieux qu’an sein de sa famille?” 


Le Tableau parlant, of which Anseaume also wrote 
the words, and whieh was produced on the 20th of 
September, 1769, placed Grétry completely in the 
highest place among the usual composers of the 
Comédie Italienne. This one act, which is still a 
stock piece, contains some genuine melodies, which 
rendered Grétry’s work popular. All the world 
knows the duo between Colombine and Pierrot, a lit- 
tle masterpiece of grace and handling. 

Grétry produced two operas in 1770, Sylvain and 
Tes deux Avares. These two pieces met with suc- 
cess, especially the second, played for the first time 
December 7. The overture was much applauded, 
being phrased in the manner of a musical dialogue, 
to use the expression of a critic of that day, who 
discovered in the score pieces of the most profound 
workmanship. The comic duo, “ Prendre ainsi cet 
or, ges bijoux,” is especially worth mentioning. The 
following year witnessed the first appearance of L’ 
Amitié al’ Epreuve, of which the libretto was by Fa- 
vart. This piece met with no success; the authors 
cut it down into one act, and it was performed in this 
shape in 1776; they then expanded it again into 
three, adding three new characters, and it was thus 
transformed that it appeared in 1786. 

Zémire et Azor was played the first time in Novem- 
ber, 1771, at the court theatre, in the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, and the work pleased so much that the 
illustrious audience demanded a second performance. 
The piece was in four acts, and Marmontel had writ- 
ten the words. It owed its success to the score. The 
operas of Rameau had advanced masical education 
in France previons to its development by Glack. 
People were beginning to look at something beyond 
the words of comic operas; as early as 1768, Bach- 
aumont, who makes no pretensions to musical know- 
ledge, wrote, in speaking of a new piece but little 
admired, Le Nouveau Marié, the words of which were 
not very good, ‘‘ The music is by a composer who is 
little known ; and it is known that it is generall¢ un- 
der the auspices cf the latter that the poem finds ac- 
ceptance.” 

Zemire et Azor was performed by the Italian actors, 
that is to say, by the actors of the Comédie Italicnne, 
on the 16th of December. The town did not fully 
ratify the decree of the Court. However, every jus- 
tice was rendered to the work, although with less 
enthusiasm than at Fontainebleau. The authors 
were called for; Grétry appeared alone, Marmontel 
thought it incompatible with the dignity of an acad- 
emician to show himself. The tumult rose to a 
frightful pitch. The management then sent forward 
an Italian actor, mach in favor, Carlin, who played 
the Harlequins, and by a few pleasantries he suc- 
ceeded in turning aside the wrath of the public, who 
at last withdrew. In this opera clarionets were heard 
for the first time in the orchestra of the Comedie 
Italienne. 

After Zemire et Azor, Gretry wrote several scores 
which turned ont less felicitous. ZL’ Ami de la Mai- 
son in three acts (1772). The composer had in this 
piece to contend against a subject somewhat gloomy 
and cold, but nevertheless acquitted himself with 
talent by the aid of those simple and touching phrases 
which sprang up abundantly under his pen, and 
which were of infallible effect. In short it was still 
good and genuine music 

Le Magnifique followed L’ Ami de la Maison. Se- 
daine had taken the subject from La Fontaine’s tale, 
or, perhaps, from Lamothe’s comedy. There are 
seventeen pieces in this score, which is in three acts. 
Tt was coldly received on its first performance (March 
4, 1773), but in the course of time the public gave it 
a better reception. A marvellons valet’s song, and 
the scena of the “ Quart d’henure de silence,” were 
especially applauded. Both are little masterpieces 
of style. 

La Rosiére de Salency, acted on the 28th of Febra- 
ary, 1774, was the work in which Mad. Trial drew 
particular attention to herself. In this opera, the air, 
“Ma barqae legere ” deserves mention. Za Rosiére 
de Salency was played first in four acts, and subse- 
quently reduced to three. 

La Fausse Magie, in two acts, saw the light on the 
ist of February, 1775. The words, the least felici- 
tous of any written by Marmontel, militated consid- 
erably against the effect of the work. Among the 
most pleasing pieces of the score isthe duo of la soir- 
tntaine. 

* Quoi, c'est vous qu'elle préfére !”’ 


Les Fausses Apparences, better known by its second 





title, ZL’ Amant Jaloux, was first played before the 
court in 1778, and prodaced afterwards in Paris on 
the 23rd of December the same year. Mad. Dugaz- 
on obtained great success in it in the part of Jacinthe. 
There is a pretty trio for three soprani in this opera ; 
it was one of those which Gretry himself preferred, 
and in which truth of expression is carried to 1ts 
furthest limits. In reference to this he says, in his 
Essais sur la Musique, “ The part which seems to 
me to have been most effectively dealt with in the 
following air, “ Plus de sceur, plus de fiére,” is the 
suspension after these verses : 

‘* © Manis si quelque confidente 

Malicieuse. impertinente, 

Cherchait & tromper mon attente—’ 
The two following notes, played by the orchestra, 
ascending by semitones, express the face made by 
Lopez. I might have made him sing these two 
notes to the exclamation ‘oh!’ but silence is more 
eloquent.” One sees by this passage with what min- 
ute care Gretry scanned the verses he was about to 
set to music. Like the fox in the table, regretting 
in his heart that he was not a profound musician, he 
compassed the design of making posterity acknow- 
ledge that the qualities which shone in him were those 
which alone deserved to be prized. 

After having arranged the music of a burlesque 
drama, in four acts, entitled Matroco, he sought to 
prevent its production, fearing a failure. Retarded, 
in the first instance, by the illness of Mad. Trial, the 
first performance did not take place till 1778. Les 
E-venemens Imprevus, a piece in three acts, of which 
Hele,* the author of LZ’ Amant Jalour, had written 
the words, appeared on the 13th of November, in the 
year 1779. few pretty airs obtained for it what is 
conveniently called a suecés d’ estime. Aucassin et 
Nicolette, in four acts, and in verse, by Sedaine, met 
with the same fate, despite the talent of Mad. Du- 
gazon, who was, according to contemporary. testi- 
mony, charming in the part of Nicolette. She was 
obliged to yiéld it to another for some time, owing 
to her health, but she resumed it in 1782, at which 
period the authors reduced their work to three acts. 
The pieces which pleased the most were the first air 
of Nicolette, the duo of the sentine/les, and the arietta 
of the shepherd. It is worthy of remark, that-works 
in four acts have seldom held their ground at the 
Opera Comique ; it has also been found necessary to 
cut them down into three, ere the public would adopt 
them completely. 

Colinette & la Cour, a lyrical comedy in three acts, 
by Lourdet de Sauterre,{ produced the Ist of Janu- 
arv, 1782, added little tothe glory of Gretry. J’ 
Embarras des Richesses, by the same author, was 
equally wanting in success. The title supplied the 
wits of the day with an opportunity of making fun 
at the expense of the author. The following verses 
were printed about it: 

‘On donne 4 I’ Opéra 

L’ Embarras des Richesses 
Mais j] rapportera, 

Je croix, fort peu d’ espéces. 
Cet opéra comique 

Ne reussira pas, 

Quoique lV auteur lyrique 
Ait fait son embarras, 
Embarras d’ interéts, 
Embarras dle paroles, 
Embarras de bullets, 
Embarras dans les réles ; 
Enfin, de toute sorte, 

On ne voit qu’embarras ; 
Mais allez & la porte 

Vous n’en trouverez pas.” 


La Caravane du Caire, represented before the court 
on the 30th of October, 1783, was more favorably re- 
ceived. The overture is one of Gretry’s best. A 
fine chorus “ Aprés an long voyage.” La Caravane 
was played in Paris on the 15th of January, in the 
following year. A somewhat singular incident oc- 
curred on the occasion. The quarrel between the 
Gluckists and the Piccinists was about this time at 
its highest pitch. The partizans of the Italian com- 
poser fancied that they would detect in Gretry’s man- 
ner a certain relationship with that of Gluck. Both 
com proposed to themselves, before all else, to 
arrive at truth in dramatic expression. The Piccin- 
ists formed a league to hiss the new opera. The 
police put a stop to the frightful uproar occasioned by 
this cabal, by turning the ringleaders of the riot out 
of the theatre, and the Cararane was allowed to pro- 
ceed on its prosperous march from performance to 
performance. 

On the 18th of March, 1784, appeared Theodore et 
Paulin, a score in three acts, the words of which 
were by Desforges. It met with no success, and 


*This Hele, or d’Héle, was an Englishman. He came to 
Paris in 17706. Being ina state of great destitution, he was 
obliged to borrow a few clothes from a friend in order to make 
a decent appearance in public. He had recourse to the assist- 
ance of others for the verses in his operas. 
ees de Sauterre, born in Paris, 1782, died ibidem, 





Gretry withdrew it after the first performance. Re- 
gretting, however, the loss of his music, he found a 
fresh employment for it in l’ Epreuve Villagenise, two 
acts, which Desforges had constructed out of an epi- 
sode in Theodore et Paulin. ‘“ This niaiserie,”* says 
Bachaumont, on the 25th of June, 1784, ‘ had yes- 
terday the greatest success as regards the music, 
which is picturesque, simple and rich, without any 
display which would he out of place and foreign to 
the character of the subject.” Such, in fact, are the 
principal merits of this score, which continues, with 
so many of the composer’s works, a stock piece of 
the Opera Comique and the libretto of which is, in- 
deed, a niaiserie of the most pleasant and of the most 
dramatic description, whatever Bachaumont may 
have written to the contrary notwithstanding.—Lon- 
don Musical World, Oct. 20. 
(To be continued.) 


*This untranslateable word is bestinterpreted by the Shaks- 
perian expression *‘ sillv sooth.” 

‘: "Tis silly sooth, and dallies with the innocence of love.” — 
Translator. 
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Musical Correspondence. 

AmstTerpaM, Oct. 21, 1860.— When musical 
students from America choose their residences in Eu- 
rope for the purpose of study and of enjoyment in 
their own art, they almost invariably pitch on Leip- 
zig or Berlin. They very rarely go near Vienna» 
perhaps seldom know what that city offers in com- 
parison with the others. Vienna has a great name 
in music and musicians. Leipzig has the same ; 
since the death of Mendelssohn and of Schumann no 
great light has illuminated Leipzig. The new direc- 
tor of the Censervatorium in Leipzig, Reinicke, has 
an excellent reputation as thorough musician and as 
composer of mnch merit. But according to the ac” 
count that one hears, the Leipzig Conservatorium 
has been deteriorating for some ime. Of course ex- 
cellent teachers in all branches (except singing) are 
to be found in both Leipzig and in Berlin ; no one 
can doubt that. 

But the presence of such a man as Mendelssohn, 
very remarkable for his great industry and thorough- 
ness in his art, gave an impulse to all musicians, 
teachers and students in a city, whether they belong 
to the Conservatorium or not. Such an advantage 
none of the cities in Germany or elsewhere can now 
claim ; therefore, let us examine the other advantages 
of one of them at least. 

In Vienna are most excellent and able teachers of 
harmony and counterpoint, such as Simon Sechter> 
Johann Rufinatscha (already mentioned in another 
letter), Johann Herbeck and many others; on the 
violin, Josef Hellmesberger, director of the Conser- 
vatorium and teacher therein, Professor Bohm, Mor- 
itz Kassmayer, and lastly a young man of mnch tal- 
ent, Josef Konig, as well as many not here named ; 
on the violoncello, Heinrich Réver, one of the fa- 
mous Helmesberger quartet, which played with 
Vieuxtemps last winter, Schlesinger, Fritz, and also 
many more; on the horn, Professor Richard Lewe 
of the Conservatorium ; on the piano, Julius Ep- 
stein, a young man of great talent, the first piano- 
player in Vienna and very much liked as teacher, 
recommended, too, by Madame Clara Schumann, in 
preference to any other there, Professor Pirkhert, of 
the Conservatorium, Dachs, Pacher, Anton Halm, 
Bagge, editor of the “ Deutsche Masikzeitung,” De- 
brois van Bruyck, a composer of much promise and 
an excellent musician, and again last but by no means 
least, Johann Rufinatscha, very excellent in this 
branch. The Piano professorship of the Conserva- 
torium was, a short time ago, vacant, Dreyschock, 
von Bulow, and Madame Schumann being spoken of 
as possible or rather probable candidates. Drey- 
schock is said to have the intention of settling in Vi- 
enna, as also Liszt since his abandoning Weimar. 
Rubinstein is at the present time there, having passed 
the summer in the neizhborhood, while working upon 
his opera. In singing, Vienna is fully supplied with 
teachers, and if they be not all they should be, it is 















































No. 7.—LAST CHORUS. 
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Why, my soul, art thou 
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because the art of singing is improperly taught al- 
most everywhore. Salvi, (the tenor of some years 
since in America, I think) has a large singing school 
which is apparently successful ; then Marchesi and 
and his wife have sent forth many good pupils, 
Ernst Forchgott, a singer of very great understand- 
ing and feeling, who has an excellent method, Pro- 
fessor Richard Lewy, said to be excellent in studying 
opera parts with advanced pupils, as well as many 
more ; it is hardly worth while to make a long list of 
teachers, and I have only named some of the best in 
each branch, but any one will believe that Vienna is 
well stocked with capital instructors in music. 

In concerts the Austrian capital offers much, and 
though the price of tickets is not small,(as indeed it is 
nowhere in Europe excepting at the coffee concerts), 
yet a musical student can easily obtain free entrance 
almost everywhere. Firstly, Josef Hellmesberger 
gives two series of quartet concerts, one of six and 
the ‘other of four to six performances, every winter, 
at which are played quartets, quintets, trios, sonatas 
for the piano alone or accompanied by violin or vio- 
loncello, mostly of the old masters, Mozart and 
Beethoven predominating, but also several other nov- 
elties yearly, of Viennese or German or other com- 
posers. Ten years ago last winter Hellmesberger 
began these concerts, and he has now a room over- 
filled with the best musical public in Vienna. He 
has gone steadily on from the earliest works and has 
by great care and perseverance brought his little hand 
to rendering Beethoven’s last quartets in a wonderful 
manner; the knowledge and appreciation of this 
kind of music by his audience has grown with the 
time, and they now give him their heartfelt thanks 
for his deserts. His quartett is, I fancy, hardly sur 
passed anywhere at present. The piano music is 
played by the best Viennese artists and by the great 
pianists who are by chance in the city; as, for ex- 
ample, Madame Clara Schumann, Rubinstein, Drey- 
schock, von Bulow, and the like. There are a shorter 
series of chamber concerts by other still younger ar- 
tists, as well another series of quartets. Besides all 
these are innumerable chamber concerts, as for ex- 
ample of the four pianists above mentioned, five or 
six apiece, of Piatti, the great violoncellist from Lon- 
don; of Servais, also a great violoncellist; of Laub, 
the first violinist of Berlin ; of Vieuxtemps, of Stock- 
hausen, the best singer in the world ; of young artists 
in any branch in order to show themselves to the Vi- 
ennese public, of the well-known established favorites 
there, of many, many people “for a charitable pur- 
pose,” where the first players are often to be heard ; 
in short, far more chamber concerts than even the 
most assiduous and euthusiastic student can hear. 

There are four great orchestral concerts given by 
“The Society of the Friends of Music”; and last 
year, five (in the coming season, ten) orchestral con- 
certs given by the orchestra of the opera, at all of 
which the highest order of orchestral music is played. 
The performances of the last named or Philharmonic 
Society were really spotless last winter, conducted as 
they were by Carl Eckert, their director, and playing 
for themselves as a body. There are three concerts 
of the “ Singverein” and three of the “ Singakade- 
mie,” the former under the direction of Herr Johann 
Herbeck and the latter of Professor Stegmayer, ka- 
pellmeister of the opera, and of Franz Maier, a rising 
composer. These societies are composed of ladies 
and gentlemen, and give oratorios, old church music 
as well as that of the more modern composers. Both 
societies are about two years old, and have won for 
themselves much credit for their performances in so 
short a time, though not yet ona level with the great 
“ Singakademie ” at Berlin. 

Then Vienna numbers four societies of men; the 
principal one is still the Manner Gesangverein,” un- 
der the conduct of Johann Herbeck and Hans Schla- 
ger, numbering over two hundred singing members. 
A second society, treading on the heels of this old 





and renowned club, is the “‘ Akademischer Gesangve- 
rein,’ composed of the students of the Vienna Uni- 
versity; this society has been exceedingly well drilled 
and brought before the public by a young lawyer, 
and has by its fresh voices and fire won great ap- 
plause. These two and the other like societies gave 
altogether five or six public concerts yearly and twice 
as many other performance, to which admission is 
readily obtained by a musician. Ot course their 
singing is excellent, for nothing else in this compara- 
tively simple line, would be received by the public. 
In addition to all these concerts are several occasional 
matters every year; as for instance during the 
“Schiller Festival ” more music than one could bear 
was to be heard; and something is always turning 
up. 

Of course it is very easy to become a singing mem- 
ber in any or all of these societies, and thus an im- 
mense amount of music may be heard and studied, 
for each society sings once a week. ‘There are two 
amateur orchestral societies, which also meet every 
week for practice and give public performances now 
and then. In addition the Conservatorium gives two 
concerts yearly of mixed performances, orchestral, 
vocal and on the various instruments. In the churches 
the masses of the old masters are continually to be 
heard ; especially in the “ Court-chapel ” the music 
is excellent. This is an advantage which Catholic 
countries enjoy over Protestant countries. Strauss is 
constantly to be heard and is worth much even for a 
musician ; no one plays the charming dance music as 
he does or rather as they do, for the brothers, Johann 
and Josef Strauss, fill their father’s place. The mil- 
itary bands must not be passed over, celebrated as 
they are. And lastly comes the opera, German and 
Italian. 

Take it for allin all, I know of no city that can 
boast an opera equal to the Viennese. The orches- 
tras of Paris, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, Hanover, 
(Stuttgart they say), and perhaps London and St. 
Petersburg, as well that of Vienna and Prague are 
magnificent, when they like to be, no doubt. But of 
all these the Karnthnerthor orchestra at Vienna has, 
to my mind, the most swing and fire. No city can 
show voices equal to those assembled in the Austrian 
capital, excepting London and St. Petersburg, and 
in those cities one hears an old, monotonous and tire- 
some repertoire ; eternally Italian music interspersed 
at London with an occasional German opera, very 
often mutilated, a programme of last season at the 
Covent Garden; Ist act of Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” 
and then Verdi’s “ Martiri.” B-r-r-r! Either one 
thing or the other and no mutilation. It is true 
that the repertoire at Vienna leaves much to bho 
wishsd for, but is improving. An account of the op- 
era singers, as I once began, might be interesting to 
your readers, including as it would some artists 
whom America will yet hear. It is said, by the way, 
that Ulmann has engaged Mme. Czillag, of Vienna; 
he has found a card which will do him good servica 
in the next game, if it be true. 

Until last year an Italian opera troupe has sung 
for three months annually at Vienna in the Imperial 
opera house; thus the public has heard the Italian 
opera well rendered. The singers have always been 
excellent; in fact all the great artists of days past 
and present, have, with few exceptions, sung at Vi- 
enna, and this has had a good effect on the vocaliza- 
tion of the German singers there. Last year Salvi 
engaged a company and brought them out at the 
“Theater an der Wien,” a very handsome and excel 
lent house ; what success he had, pecuniarily speak- 
ing, I cannot tell you: his prices were too high ; his 
company had some excellent singers, and among 
them, as said in a former letter, Mme. Emmy La 
Grua, the singer of the time, par excellence, (in my 
mind). Her “ Norma” was very, very wonderful ; 
and her “ Lucrezia Borgia ” was again splendid. 

Her beauty, her figure, her acting, her singing 





thrilled me the whole evening; it was “ Grisi’s ” 
greatest part, and I had seen her in it during her 
summer and felt her splendor. But this was beyond 
it. How well I remember her warning her husband 
with the words, “O my fourth husband!” It went 
right through me. She is a great singer, not all by 
the strength of her vuice, but by its beauty and by 
her great talent and consummate art. She is much 
finer in German than in Italian opera, because she 
has more scope, as in the character of “ Fidelio,” 
“Donna Anna” in Don Juan, “ Agathe” in Der 
Freischiitz, or “ Valentine” in ‘ The Huguenots.” 
But to return. 

The sum of all these concerts, operas, masses, &c., 
will. I think, satisfy any one; it is a great pity that 
none of the cheap and good concerts, like Liebig’s in 
Berlin, exist in Vienna; they ’ll come soon, it is 
hoped, however. And for teachers, too, I can well 
answer. Indeed. it would be strange, if the city 
where Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert lived and 
strove, could afford but little to musical students. A 
great many young musicians of much talent in vari- 
ous ways, whom I have not mentioned, are at Vien- 
na; all musicians like to be there, to live there. 
Schumann desired to reside there, his wife will very 
possibly reside there now, if she chooses any fixed 
abode ; Liszt is said to be going there, Rubinstein 
desires the same ; and soit goes. Viennais in many 
ways a charming city, its inhabitants are very hospi- 
table and kindly to strangers, and have the means ot 
exercising hospitality. They are warmer and livelier 
than in North Germany as a rule, owing, in a great 
measure, no doubt, to the mixture of the German 
with the Sonthern races. The musicians are very 
friendly towards foreigners of their own profession. 
The country in the neighborhood is beautiful fer ex- 
cursions, as, for instance, up the river into the Tyrol 
and Bohemia, down tbe river into Hungary, by the 
Trieste railroad into Styria, Carinthia, Croatia and 
to beautiful Venice. As for the Austrian police, a 
long experience enables me to say that I never re- 
ceived anything but great courtesy and kindness from 
their hands, be it in Austria, Italy, Hungary, Croa- 
tia, Bohemia or any other part of the Empire, where 
as I have acts of great stupidity and cruelty to chron- 
icle against the Prussian, and especially the Sazon, 
police. A law allowing persons to travel everywhere 
within the Austrian ‘empire without passports, and 
putting aside the system of “ Cartes de sejour,” was 
made four years ago, aud was immediately put in fall 
full practice. No one molests or asks after all de- 
cently-behaved people in Austria ; any one who has 
a desire to meddle with internal politics, is liable to 
punishment very justly. One more point, expenses 
with the present state of Austrian exchange, are 
nearly on a level with the cheapest cities of Germa- 
ny. When musical students go abroad, let them 
weigh the advantages of the different cities, and at 
least let them devote a spuce of time to Vienna, that 
they may reap some of its advantages. Let them 
seek and meet the Viennese musicians on their own 
ground and they’ll not regret it. J. 1. 


New York, Nov. 12.—The first Philharmonic 
Concert, which took place last Saturday evening, was 
neither as full as the latter ones usually are, nor as 
attractive as some of its predecessors have been. 
The orchestral pieces, it is true, were very fine, but 
there was a want of spirit in all the performances, 
which communicated itself to the audience, and 
rather chilled it. The piece de résistance was Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in C,a work admirable for its 
elaborateness and depth, but not as clear and attrac- 
tive as might be wished, and rather heavy withal. 
The Scherzo is decidedly the most pleasing move- 
ment. Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘Calm at Sea and Happy 
Voyage,” contains delicious bits of tone-painting, 
and instrumentation, but is also rather dragging, and 
hardly equal to the Melusine and Hebrides Over- 
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tures. A very interesting novelty was preserited in 
the first overture to Leonore, written by Beethoven 
in 1805. All music lovers know that the Master 
wrote three overtures to his sole opera, before he 
could satisfy himself. The last was the well known 
grand one, with the trumpet solo. But this the mu- 
sicians. found entirely too far-fetched and difficult, 
hence, to satisfy them, he produced still another 
work, which now is called the Overture to Fidelio. 
It is curious to observe how totally different are all 
these overtures on the same subject. No. 3 is undis- 
puted by the finest, and a masterpiece in itself, yet 
this No. 1 is also very beautiful, in construction, 
melody, and every other respect, and any other than 
a Beethoven might have been proud of it. Its chief 
theme is the opening air of Florestan’s grand aria, 
which, in the No. 3, is merely hinted at at the ecom- 
mencement, but here is fully worked up. It was this 
motive that Schindler used to tell his orchestra to 
play “religiously” (fromm), and it weakens, indeed, 
the purest, holiest feelings. 

Madame Scuroeper Dummer, (with two such 
names, who can doubt her nationality ?) was the 
single vocalist engaged for this concert. She is un- 
derstood to be a new prima donna “ imported” by 
Ulimann, and has a pleasing voice and good method, 
though hardly force enough to fill the Academy. 
Her first piece was the “ Va-dit-elle,” from Robert 
which the reporter of one of our dailies wisely calls 
“the remonstrance of the Princess,” evidently con- 
founding it with “Robert, toi que j’aime.”  Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer, from Tannhiiuser, showed the lady’s 
voice to advantage in its long-drawn notes, but was 
entirely inappropriate for this occasion, and out of 
place outside of the opera, where its slowness and 
heaviness can alone be frelieved by what precedes 
and follows it. In the instrumental soloist of the 
evening, the audience greeted our old friend in a new 
capacity: Mr. Nott performing Vieuxtemps’ second 
Concerto for the violin. His suecess was far beyond 
the expectations of those who know how long he 
las been unused to solo-playing ; but nevertheless, 
this fact was still distinctly apparent. No one 
doubts Mr. Noll’s being an earnest and true musi- 
cian, but the necessity of turning his talent to account 
in the most lucrative way, has unfortunately spoiled 
him for a more refined exercise of it. 


— 


Paimapvetrnta, Noy. 19, 1860.— On Saturday 
evening a large sudience assembled in the foyer of 
our Academy of Music, to inaugurate the second 
season of classical concerts, last year conducted by 
Messrs. Wolfsolin and Hohnstock, and this year by 
the first named gentleman and Mr. Theo. Thomas, 
of New York, Mr. Hohnstock having gone to Europe 
some months ago ; and here let me congratulate Mr. 
Wolfsohn on his good taste in selecting Mr. Tnomas 
to assist him, a gentleman who is universally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best interpreters of 
chamber music in the country, and whose fame, in 
connection with Mr. Mason, of New York, is na- 
tional, on account of their excellent concerts in that 
city for a number of years past. The concert opened 
with Haydn’s beautiful quartet (in D minor) which 
gave the greatest satisfaction, particularly the An- 
dante; the execution was everything that could be 
desired. Mr. Wolfsohn now made his appearance 
and gave us a rare treat in Chopin’s Polonaise (Eb 
major). TI need not say it was splendidly performed ; 
his reputation as a pianist is too well known to you 
for that. Being encored, he played one of his own 
compositions, full of expression ; it was very well 
received. Mr. Thomas came next, playing Schu- 
bert’s Tarantelle with a vigor and execution unsur- 
passed. As a leader we had heard him before, in 
the opera orchestra, and had remarked his perfect 
coolness and self possession when the conductor was 
most nervous and perplexed ; and by his bowing they 
were several times prevented from coming to a dead 











halt. With his solo every one was delighted, and 
for an encore he played a beautiful Reverie by Vieux- 
temps. Mendelssohn's Sonata (Op. 45, B major) 
was the next piece. It was capitally rendered by 
Messrs. Wolfsohn and Schmitz. The closing piece 
was Schumann’s quartet (Op. 47, Kb major). This 
being much more intricate than any of the other 
pieces requires several hearings to be appreciated, 
though it appeared to give much pleasure to a large 
portion of the audience. Thus ended the first con- 
cert, which we sincerely hope may be the precursor 
of many others equally successful. We must not 
forget to mention the important services rendered by 
Messrs. Kammerer, Hassler, and Ch. Schmitz. The 
latter gentleman, though very young, by close atten- 
tion and industry, has already won golden opinions 
from the musical public of our city, and now ranks 
among the first of our violoncellists. ‘The next con- 
cert will take place next month, and judging from 
Saturday nicht it will be very crowded. A glorious 
Quintet of Mendclssokn’s is one of the treats on the 
programme ; it alone ought to attract a full house. 
The success of concerts like these is most delightfal, 
both to the lovers of true art, and to the parties who 
undertake them; to the former it gives the purest 
form of enjoyment, and to the latter that encourage- 
ment which enables them to meet and overcome the 
rade shocks of every day life. 
It FaNATICO PER LA Musica. 


Poitapecrnta, Nov. 20, 1860.— On Saturday 
evening last the first classical Soirée of Messrs. 
Wotrsonn and Tuomas at the Foyer of the Acad- 
emy of Music was largely attended by those of our 
citizens who may fairly be said to’represent the higher 
order of musical sentiment of Philadelphia. The 
room is beautifully proportioned and decorated, but 
is imperfect acoustically, this feature being neglected, 
as the room was probably never intendod for musical 
purposes. 

First, we had Haydn’s Quartet (in D minor), finely 
rendered by Messrs. Thomas, Kammerer, Hassler 
and Schmitz. Mr. Thomas is perhaps the best quar- 
tet player in the country, and by his familiarity with 
leading (which his position as first violin in various 
opera troupes has given) exercised a finer influence 
over his companions than Mr. Hohnstock, who seemed 
less fitted to command. 

Next, Chopin’s Andante-Spianato Polonaise (Eb 
major) exquisitely executed by Mr. Wolfsohn, who, 
being loudly applauded, played a composition of his 
own. He is ahard student and an excellent teacher, 
working day and night to perfect himself in his art, 
and to create in his pupils a love for music above the 
mere desire to execute superficially for the amuse- 
ment of the saloon. 

Mr. Thomas then played Schubert’s Tarantelle, 
accompanied by Mr. Wolfsohn, with immense suc- 
cess. The concert closed with Mendelssohn’s Sonate 
(Op. 45, B major) and Schumann’s Quartet (Op. 47 
Eb major). Taken as a whole it was a most delight- 
ful and auspicious opening. 

The piano used was one of Steinway’s. These in- 
struments are now selling largely, the agents finding 
it difficult to keep a supply commensurate with the 
demand, a few years since there was but one or two 
in the city and now you find them everywhere. 

Every Saturday afternoon the Germanians under 
Mr. Sentz give Rehearsals which are crowded to 
overflowing by youths of both sexes, many of the 
young women (unfortunately for those who go to 
hear the music) preferring their own lovely voices to 
the compositions as rendered by the gentlemen on 
the platform. 

Mr. Sentz has just returued from Europe, bringing 
with him a large collection of new music. Last Sat- 
urday for the first time they played Mendelssohn’s 
Adagio 4th Symphony ; the beauty of the music and 
the admirable execution producing a spontaneous en- 





core. It is to be hoped Mr. Sentz will repeat it fre- 
quently during the season. 

There was another soirée last week given by Mr. 
Bonewitz, an admirabie artist. He played Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B flat, the music and the style recalling a 
delighttul evening spent at Mr. Dresel’s rooms, the 
late Mrs. Dwight being present. Mr. Bonewitz is 
also a cowposer of merit. 

The Opera, with Madame Colson and Signors 
Brignoli, Ferri and Susini, commences on the 26th. 
It comes at a bad time, our people being terribly 
frightened by the agitation of the times. With 
money at one a half to two per cent per month little 
heed will be paid to lovely Colson or demonstrative 
Verdi. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 17, 1860.— The Cecilia Soci- 
ety gave their second concert this season last night. 
The programme was as follows : 


Overture, “* Melusine ”’. .........cceeeeeees Mendelssohn. 
Hymn for Soloand Chorus. ............seeeeeeee Mozart. 
La Fruite. Piano Solo.........sseceeeee os dbaccces Heller. 
ok ccth at anatan nen nesses te raed wks Chopin. 


Chorus for female voices, from ‘‘ La Vestale ”’. ...Spontini. 

Marche heroique. Piano. Four hands. . Franz Schubert. 

Two Four-part Songs for male voices. 

Selections from ‘‘ Orpheus”. ........ 0000 eeeeee eee Gluck. 

The principal vocal solos were sustained by Miss 
Fanny Raymond. She made a great impression in 
the part of Orpheus. Her rich contralto voice is 
just suited for this music. r. 
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Musto i tars Number. —Continuation of the 42d Psalm: 
** As the Hart Pants.”” By Mendelssohn. 





Concerts. 

Orro Dreset’s.—Few resident artists could have 
ventured upon the bold experiment of giving a series 
of public concerts, relying mainly upon themselves 
alone, and had the good fortune to meet so large and 
so cultivated an audience, or to have given such com- 
plete satisfaction as was experienced by Mr. DresEv’s 
audience on last Saturday evening. The beautiful 
hall at Chickering’s was completely filled by a most 
appreciative host of listeners, who knew what was 
in store for them, and were not disappointed in their 
expectations. The programme, shows a rare variety 
of composers, and of schools of piano music. 


1. Prelude and Fugue for Organ, (A minor,) arranged by 


DE cng vise v sets 000s b,69410400 65506000 6e ene J. 8. Bach 
2. a. Notturno, (Op. 28,).....sceeeeeeeeees seoeess Schumann 
ee err errr ore Mendelssohn 
e¢ Mazourka, (op. 6, F minor). ....... cece seee wees Chopin 
8. Recitative and Air: ‘ Deh vieni, non tar2ar,”’ from 
Le Nozze di Figaro. ......0. cece cece cece eeeeeee Mozart 
GSE vevesicccsspersesces Saieethessia0een . Ferd. Hiller 
5. Adagio from 2d Concerto. ........00.-.. cece eneeeee Chopin 
6. Songs. a, Supplication, (‘‘ Weil auf mir du dunkles 
BOP) w vis csmirigs id'ne ss wad cneee hasOee Robert Franz 
DB, Barearolle.occscsvocccesccccnccccceccccesccves Schubert 
7. Septett...... ev baden ois Wind Ohi SSADE sich aeheeee Hummel 


(The accompaniments arranged for a second piano.) 
Allegro—Scherzo—Andante con Variazioni—Finale. 

The brilliancy of the prelude and fugue astonished 
some young listeners unprepared for such music from 
an old and dust-covered classic, such as they imagin- 
ed old Bach, who seemed to them to be in many 
things not a little in sympathy with the rare trio of 
modern pianists, who were represented in the next 
number of the programme. The Bolero by Ferd. 
Hiller isa beautiful and brilliant concert piece, of 
singular variety of style, reminding one of several 
very different schools. 

Mrs. Harwoop sang admirably the beautiful songs 
allotted to her, and was warmly applauded and even 
encored. Mr. Leonnarp played finely the accom- 
paniments to the piano part of Hummel’s Septet, 
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which is an admirable transcription of this fine work. 
Mr. Dresel will give his second concert this evening. 





The Menpetssonn QuinTETTE Cvs, always 
welcome, opened their twelfth season, by a very suc- 
cessful concert at the really splendid hall of Messrs. 
Chickering. It was successful in presenting a very 
good selection of music in an excellent manner, and 
by the hall being filled completely. Heaven scems 
to be propitiated at last, and instead of pouring forth 
its waters or emptying all Aeolus’ wind-bag at once, 
a fair moonlit night favored their concert. And we 
confess to a real treat. The programme ran as 


follows : 

1. Second Quintette, in B flat, op. 87.........+5+ Mendelssohn 
Allegro—Allegretto scherzando—Adagio—Finale, Allegro 
vivace. 

2. Tenth Quartette, in E flat, op. 74. .........0000+ Beethoven 


Introduzione, Allegro—Adagio—Scherzo,'Presto—Finale, 
Tema con variazioni. (First time in Boston.) 
8. La Petite Mendiante—Scene chantante, for clarinette 
Cone veer ccereecescceccee cess seen eens sey C. Baermann 
Thomas Ryan 
4. Piano Quintette, in E flat, op. 44..........55 R. Schumann 
Allegro—In modo d’una Marcia—Scherzo, Molto Vivace— 
Finale, Allegro non troppo, 

The selection was admirable ; but if we meant to 
find fault with this part of the entertainment, we 
might say that to our taste the Piano Quintette by 
Schumann ought to have preceeded the Beethoven 
Quartette instead of following it. The Quintette by 
Mendelssohn in B flat, with its fine Allegro, noble 
Adagio and strong Finale was a fit and genial open- 
ing to a first concert of the season. Mendelssohn 
interests you more than he moves you. It has been 
our conviction for a long time, that frequently art 
takes the place of genius in Mendelssohn’s Compo- 
sitions. They impress us much as an elegant, very 
well bred gentleman in white kids does, who knows 
how to repress his feelings at the proper time, so as 
not to exceed the bounds of good breeding. If the 
word had not been abused so often, one might call 
Mendelssohn the gentlemanly artist. But then we 
have gentlemanly waiters, and a cotemporary lately 
had the happy idea of calling one of the most ele- 
vated men in the walks of science a “ gentlemanly 
professor.” But to come back to “our muttons.” 
This Quintette, however, always seemed to us to have 
more of genial warmth and nerve in it than many com- 
positions by Mendelssohn of the same class, and we 
were very glad to find this favorite at the head of the 
programme. Mr. Wm. Scuutrze played well, es- 
pecially when we take into account, that he was in- 
disposed, and that it must have been hard work for 
him to play in three classical pieces of chamber 
music. We therefore refrain from any further criti- 
cism on that artists performance. 

Beethoven’s tenth Quartette in E flat op. 74, dedi- 
cated to the Prince of Lobkowitz, was the glory of 
the evening. Full of the most sweet and modest 
melodies, warned up and transfigured into glorious 
radiance by energetic motives and skilful interweav- 
ing of parts, and seasoned and pervaded by surpris- 
ing, and yet so beautiful harmonic effects, it was a 
feast in itself. Gleams and sparks of genius shine 
out every where, reminding one of the azure field of 
stars, while the tone of the whole affects us like the 
full moon shedding her golden light over the hushed 
earth. It is a kindly genial feeling that pervades the 
whole composition. Even now when his followers 
have so frequently made use of certain harmonic 
combinations they strike us in this work as if not 
heard before. So for instance the succession of two 
Diminished Seventh chords followed first by the tonic 
in F major, then, after being repeated, by the Domin- 
ant Seventh in B flat major in the early part of the 
first Allegro movement. And how wonderful are the 
harmonies of the. short ‘“ Poco Adagio” Introduc- 
tion! This too, like a prelude running now in a 
quiet, then a melancholy vein, and at last rising up 
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in seven measures by half steps to the opening theme, 
is full of the touches of genius. 

The Allegro (first movement) seems to us a mix- 
ture of strong manly fancy and a happy childlike 
playfulness, though nothing in it reminds one of the 
Mozart period of his earlier pieces for stringed instru- 
ments. It is the serenity of mature age, smiling at 
its own fancies. It ends after having most fully and 
satisfactorily treated the two principal themes as 
strong and manly as it begun. The Adagio in three- 
eighth time is a series of sweetest variations on a 
quiet half melancholy theme in A flat. It is more 
of a fantasia in the form of variations. Our room 
forbids to quote of the beautiful effects in this move- 
ment more than the one, where in the Variation in D 
flat, the first violin having the theme, the violoncello 
suddenly rises up to G flat, thus keeping us at a 
moment in D flat, when we expect quietly to float 
down into A flat. It has a ravishing effect. 

Swiftly, characteristically with the true Beethoven 
impetuosity sweeps the Presto in C minor along, a 
Scherzo full of strength and fire, the first movement 
alternating with a wilder Prestissimo in C major, 
which takes the place of a Trio. The last movement 
isa series of Variations on a simple theme in two 
parts. Of this movement likewise we have to restrict 
ourself from speaking at length, merely noticing one 
most agreeable surprisein the gently waving sixth 
Variation, where the composer in the second part 
passes in an instant from D flat major back to E. flat 
major, which he had attained by a similar slight har- 
monic change, an effect of most unexpected refresh: 
ing sweetness. It closes with a short unisono state- 
ment of the theme in variation, in the best of humor 
and a manly fulness of strength. 

The work is surely one of the most important of 
Beethoven’s works for stringed instruments, of the 
period of his full manhood. It seemed to electrify 
the audience, and was received accordingly. We 
hope the Club will let us soon hear it again, to 
strengthen our impressions and to become familiar 
with this genial work. It left a feeling of perfect 
satisfaction which we fain would soon enjoy again. 
The Piano Quintette by Schumann in E flat, op. 44, 
suffered somewhat from being heard after the Beet- 
hoven Quatuor, though it is full of grand and noble 
thought, treated in that thorough and satisfactory 
form, which seems to have descended from Bach to 
Schumann. The melodies are almost constantly 
rendered in a polyphonic treatment, which gives a pe- 
culiar flavor to everything that Schumann writes. 
Even his little pieces in the Album are full of this 
inward life. We will not speak of this Quintette at 
all, only expressing the wish of a repetition of it, 
some time this season. Mr. Parker played his part 
with much earnestness, though some places might 
have improved by somewhat more strength and fire. 
Still the whole left us in a very elevated mood, and 
we confess to having been edified by it. The title 
“Scena” for clarinette was pleasing enough, but 
was lost in the wealth of strong and grand imagina- 
tion filling and lighting up the two compositions be- 
tween which it was placed. Mr. Ryan played it with 
his usual good tact. 

There is anew member of the Club, Mr. FrepErRtIc 
ZateR, who in the Quintette by Mendelssohn, 
showed a good deal of energy and skill in handling 
his instrument. We are sorry to miss Mr. Kress, 
the more so, as we hear that an unsatisfactory state 
of health is the cause of his leaving the Club, which 
he has graced so long by his ability. Messrs. Woir 
Fries and Meisev played with their accustomed 
skill. 

We look forward with a lively anticipation of 
pleasure to the second concert of the Club, which 
will take place Tuesday, December 4th, and hope 


they will give us as splendid a selection as this time. 
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Tue Puitnarmonic Socrety during this past 
week, invited a number of gentlemen to meet and 
consult with the Government of the Society, as to 
the best means of securing the success of a series of 
orchestral concerts. The matter was fully discussed 
at the meeting, and a committee was chosen to con- 
sider the matter more fully, viz: Col. T. E. Chicker- 
ing, Dr. J. B. Upham, Dr. George Derby, J. H. 
Marsh, Esq., and Henry Ware, Esq. The prospect 
is that an opportunity will speedily be offered to the 
musical public of this vicinity for subscribing to @ 
series of six concerts of the first class, with a long 
series of rehearsals, both at a price lower than has 
been thought possible for many years. It is abso- 
lutely necessary however that a sufficient number of 
tickets be subseribed for at once to ensure the under 
taking. An admirable series of concerts will be giv- 
en at the lowest possible rates of admission, so that 
crowded houses are imperatively necessary either to 
start them, or to carry them on. We presume that 
full particulars will be given in a few days. 





The First Orchestral Concert of the Season 
Will be given on Monday, December 3, at the 
Music Hall, at 3 o’clock, P.M. It is a benefit 
concert, and will present to the public a choice 
selection of good music. An orchestra of forty- 
four artists will perform the grand Jupiter Symph- 
ony of Mozart, in itself halt a eoncert. In addi- 
tion to it the Allegretto from the 8th Symphony 
by Beethoven is to be played, that genial, lovely 
gem, which has been a favorite with our Boston 
public for years. And besides these two, the 
Overture to “ Oberon,” by Weber, and the Wed- 
ding March from Mendelssohn's music to the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” will form part of 
the programme. If we take into account the 
fact, that the Orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. ZERRAHN, have not been heard this season, 
this opportunity to hear so large an orchestra 
lay those beautiful pieces should be a sufficient 
inducement to fill the hall, 

But the programme presents other attractions, 
so rarely found together, that the concert prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest. Mrs. HArwoop, 
deservedly the favorite Boston Prima Donna, is 
to sing, as appears from the programme, the 
“ Barcarolle ” which pleased so much at Mr. Otto 
Dresel’s first soirée. Messrs. Dreset, LANG, 
LEONHARD and PARKER will perform two of 
their pieces for eight hands, “ len Contrastes,” 
by Moscheles and the sparkling “Invitation 4 Ja 
Valse” by Weber in Mr. Otto Dresel’s arrange- 
ment, on two of Messrs. Chickering’s Grand Pi- 
anos. Mr. Wm. Scnutrzr will play a Solo on 
the Violin and the Orpheus Musical Association 
will sing some of their four-part songs for the 
rendering of which they are so justly famous. 

We do not think any of the concerts since the 
benefit concert for Mr. Trenkle presented so 
many attractions. And if the public are as gen- 
erous as the artists, who have all volunteered 
their aid for the benefit of the German-English 
school in this city, the concert will be as well at- 
tended as it deserves to be, promising so much 
that is excellent and a combination of artists as 
we seldom find united. 

It has the additional merit of being the harbin- 
ger of more orchestral concerts, the Philharmonic 
society having taken steps to secure a series of 
six concerts, with rehearsals on Wednesday after- 
noons. 

Let it therefore be well attended. See adver- 
tisement in another column. 





Walter Savage Landor has occupied himself for a 
long time past in putting his complete writings in 
order for the press. His entire works, corrected and 
enlarged, as they may be, he has put into the hands 
of Mr. Fields, the Boston publisher, selecting him as 
his final editor.—N. O. Picayune. 





Meyerbeer is preparing a melo-dramatic version of 
Henry Blaze de Bury’s five-act play, La Jeunesse de 
Goethe, for a speedy performance in Paris. _ 
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(From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ) 


A Soiree Musicale in Bethlehem. 

My thoughts were rapidly flowing into a misty rev- 
erie, suggested by the ghostly appearance of a group 
of orchard trees whose white-washed trunks, seen 
vaguely in the gathering shades of eve, and present- 
ing a variety of fanciful shapes, seemed like a band 
of sprites starting Lehigh Mountainward for a noc- 
turnal revel a /a diable ; indeed Heine’s vivid pictures 
of the Hartz Gebirgen were swimming through my 
mental vision, when the cars halted amid a number 
of unsightly coal trains and much confused shuffling 
in front of the Bethlehem station. Avaunt now, all 
ye goblins, witches, elfins, and cloven feet of the 
Brocken! There are familiar faces before me and 
old memories banish ye all, even as the morning 
sunshine dissolves the gray, phantom mists of the 
night; nor can I longer liken the roundly-washed 
stones on the banks of the romantic Lehigh, to the 
play-balls which evil spirits cast at each other on the 
Walpurgis night, when I attain the opposite side of 
the bridge and espy the obese toll taker. He used to 
be sexton of the church in my day, and I can see him 
now handing around coffee and cake in the love- 
feasts which were wont to gladden my youug heart 
in days lang syne. The town seems somnolent now, 
as you pace its hilly streets; and the mountains in 
the distance, stripped of the garb which rendered 
them so beautecus to summer tourists, and furnished 
the subject of many rhapsodical letters in the press, 
look brown and cheerless as Bayard Taylor’s pictures 
of the hillocks about Kautokeino, in Lapland. That 
scene of summer fashion, beauty, gaicty and refine- 
ment, the Sun Hotel stands upon its site “like some 
banquet hall deserted ”’—nothing there to remind the 
casual visitor of its midsummer glory, save, per- 
chance, the smiling countenance of its proprietor, 
Mr. Leibert, or the active attendance of the well- 
known “Sam.” At the supper table there are the 
regular boarders of the establishment; a New York 
drummer for the jewelry business ; several Easton- 
ians out for a pleasure ride; a lugubrious individual 
predicting the direct disasters to our happy Columbia 
—and finally, a classically chiseled protile surmount- 
ing a handsome evening dress. “ That,” whispers 
my vis-a-vis, “is Miss K——y, of New Orleans, a 
charming pianiste.” 

The man emphasized the word charming with a 
glad expression of face, which showed how much the 
presence of the accomplished Southerner in their 
midst is appreciated by the habitues of the hostelry. 
Wallace, Strakosch, Gottschalk, Thalberg—all have 
borne graceful testimony to the talents and art-enthu- 
siasm of the young lady in question. She has left 
for the nonce the busy and distracting scenes of met- 
ropolitan life, for a more uninterrupted pursuit of her 
studies, among a people whose ideas and appreciation 
of music have claimed the admiration of the world. 
Mr. Bleck, the Dorf-organist of many years standing, 
is now piloting the young Southern pianiste through 
the intricacies of harmony and counterpoint—well 
pleased, as he informed me, with the application and 
progress of his pupil. 

Supper finished, a leisure stroll brought me to the 
house of a much valued friend, R——, just returned 
from a pleasure tour in Europe—a man of great in- 
telligence, fine ‘musical endowments and _ scientific 
attainments. How his —— eyes fairly glisten- 
ed as he dilated upon the Euryanthe of Weber, which 
he had seen in Dresden, with a completeness in detail 
that was wonderful, or glowed with enthusiasm in 
relating his impressions of the sublimity of Beet- 
hoven’s mass in D, whose heavenly measures pealed 
over the gallery of the Stephan Kirche in Vienna. 
Such a narrator carries the listener bodily into the 
scenes under description. When the conversation 
changes, you come back to America from London, 
Rotterdam, Utrecht, Dresden, Vienna, or Berlin, as 
the case may be, with the most vivid impressions, 

But the chief object of my hurried visit to Bethle- 
hem was yet to be accomplished, viz: to hear Mad. 
Dressel, a new musical arrival, who is creating an 
immense sensation among the “ gude folk” of this 
latitude. L——, the kind improvisator of the soiree 
I am about to describe, had excited my curiosity to a 
towering pitch by his confident assertion of her great 
vocal powers—the more that my trust in the correct- 
ness of his judgment has long since been fully estab- 





lished. Madame Dressel is a Russian by birth, and 
comes to Bethlehem to take charge of the music de- 
partment of the Moravian Female Seminary there, 
at the recommendation of such men as Richard 
Wagner, the great apostle and originator of the 
Zukunft’s Musik, Blumenthal, the pianist, and others 
to whom an agent of the school in the Vaterland ap- 
plied for advice. Her manners are essentially French 
—lively, sprightly, and full of bonhommie ; and she 
is making laudable efforts to master sufficient of 
English towards a complete understanding with her 
pupils. For some years attached to the opera in 
Dresden, the reminiscences of this phase in her ar- 
tistic career have constant possession of her. Thus, 
the expression of her features and the dramatic ap- 
preciation of each morceau, shows that when she 
vocalizes an air of Fidelio, the Pizzaros, .Jaquinos, 
Marcellinas, Leconoras and Filorestans of other days 
are flitting before her mental vision. She opened the 
sciree with a superb achievement of the famous aria 
from Der Freischiitz—“ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” 
and indeed, furnished such a rendition, as, in its oc- 
casional outbursts of intensity and alternate subsid- 
ence into the more peaceful measures, managed with 
consummate vocal control, must have elicited the 
bravos of any audience in front of the footlights. 
Her voice is a pure soprano of great power and of 
adequate compass to the performance of almost any 
role in the classic or modern repevtoires ; while her 
familiarity with all standard operas is something to 
excite astonishment. I heard her sing the above 
mentioned aria from the Freyschiitz, the C minor 
air of Marcellina in Fidelio; she gave us intensely 
dramatic renderings of several Leonora solos from the 
same work ; bore her share in the beauteous four-part 
canon “ Mir ist so wunderbar ;” interpreted for us a 
detached aria of Beethoven’s—Ah! perfido, (Ha! 
Treuloser,) with the most intelligent appreciation and 
expression ; she accomplished all these without a re- 
course to the score, her capacious memory carefully 
treasuring them as the most precious sources of en- 
joyment to her. I verily believe she knows the whole 
of Fidelio, Freischiitz, Euryanthe, Preciosa, and all 
the languishing baubles of the Italian school to boot, 
fully as familiarly as others know the English alpha- 
bet. She adores Beethoven, and talks understand- 
ingly of Wagner, whom she knows intimately, toler- 
ates Bellini, whose Casta Diva is one of her sources 
of triumph, but is semi-facetious about other Italian 
operas. I have been thus particular in my descrip- 
tion of this great acquisition to the cause of music 
in our country, not by way of advance puffing for a 
public appearance (she has not the slightest intention 
of it), but because I know the interest taken by the 
Boutxetin and its thousands of readers in the cause 
of good music; and if this be not an item worth re- 
cording,—the arrival of an artiste such as I have por- 
trayed, why, I must have watched the progress of 
music in our communities to no purpose—that’s all ! 
Does not each important accession to the ranks of art 
leaders, such as this, multiply the chance ofan ulti- 
mate national taste which shall improve the social 
circles of our vast population, and eventually furnish 
us with native performers, singers and composers, 
even as Germany and other lands teem with those 
whose services in art add lustre to their national status 
amoug nations ? 

There were other features at this pleasant Bethle- 
hem soiree worthy of mention. A young Friulein, 
G n, performed Litolff’s Spinn-lied with much 
grace and accuracy of execution. Another, Miss 
B—, bravely took the alto in the four-part canon 
from Fidelio, at sight, and came off creditably, while 
a basso, attacked with mach confidence his own part 
in the same morceau. Mr. R-——, who accompanied 
for the most part, displayed the most intimate know- 
ledge and appreciation of all the composers whose 
compositions constituted the informal programme of 
this agreeable evening. Years ago, this able musician 
led the Bethlehem Philharmonic Society, in the hey- 
day of its success and enthusiasm. I*can see him 
now at his pu/t, checking the rashness of a clarionet 
in some peaceful andante, or frowning authoritatively 
at acertain youth whose excruciating viola intona- 
tions must have harrowed his sensitive ear, Ah 
me! the glory of the Philharmonic has disappeared 
before the progressive mania of these latter days, 
which incites the rising generation of the once 
peaceful village to essay its fortunes in the great 
world round about, or imbues them with home spec- 
ulations and business strivings, totally antagonistic 
to a proper fostering of noble idealism. The fold 
Philharmonic belongs to the past history of Bethle- 
hem ; but there still remain individual performers, 
and a general taste so pure, together with so much 
of correct theoretic appreciation, as may yet entitle 
Bethlehem to the proud name of the “ most musical 
inland town in the United States.” 

Phila., Nov. 16, 1860. Pror. V. Gates. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


I hear the angels calling. Song. LZ. O. Emerson. 25 


A fine song; the words by J. 8. Adams. This song 
will be found appropriate for the exercises of spiritu- 
alistic denomination, for which there is a great want 
of suitable music. 


Song. J. LZ. Hatton. 25 


A pretty, humorous ditty for ladies. 


As I'd nothing else to do. 


I cannot lose the dream of thee. J. W. Cherry. 25 


This is a gem, outshining most of the ballads of the 
day. 


Darling Willie. A. Nish. 25 
Charming. for young singers. 

Still in my dreams, with guitar acc. C.J. Dorn. 25 

Her bright smile haunts me still. “ 2 25 


Two of the prettiest late English ballads, already 
extensively known, adapted with an accompaniment 
for the guitar. 


Instrumental Music. 


Attila, by Verdi. Bouquet of Melodies. F. Beyer. 50 


A potpourri from one of Verdi’s earlier works. 
Beyer’s selection embraces the best airs, including of 
course the popular Trio. 


J. E. Muller, 25 


An instructive piece on a favorite air from this ope- 
ra. Mr. Muller has made himself favorably known to 
his brother teachers by several series of easy teaching 
pieces. 


Masaniello. Rondo. 


The Morning Hour. A Collection of Finger Ex- 
ercises and the Major and Minor Scales. 
Mlle. Gabrielle de la Motte. 50 


This is a series of manual exercises which this high- 
ly esteemed instructress of the pianoforte has been 
using with her pupils for a number of years. This 
work will make itself indispensable wherever it be- 
comes known. It combines what is most useful in 
Schmitt’s Best Companion, Czerny’s, Herz’s and 
Konorr’s Scales, and other similar works. 


Babble Brook March. J. H. McNaughton. 25 


A pretty march. rather easy, introducing the air of 
a favorite ballad of the author, Katie of Babble Brook. 


Cotton Planters’ Convention Galopade. Piano 
Solo. 4 hands or 6 hands. C. H. Loehr. each 15 


Written for class exhibitions. The piece is suited 
to the abilities of young players. Either arrange- 
ment is complete ia itself but all these may be per- 
formed together, making six performers on three 
pianos. 


Books. 


RomBeErRG’s VroLoncetto Scuoor. A com- 
plete Theoretical and Practical School for the 
Violoncello, with Illustrations. By Bernard 
Romberg. 2,50 


This is a standard work by one who is a complete 
master of the instrument. It is reprinted from the 
most recent European copy, and having passed 
through a careful revision in all its parts can be rec- 
ommended as the most thorough and useful course of 
study on the violoncello obtainabl 








Mosic By Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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